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Part of the Price We Pay for Victory 


NE tragic result of the economies we are trying to practise in wartime is seen in the 
© fact that for the past two years, when juvenile delinquency has become a matter of 

increasing concern to communities throughout Canada, the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics has been obliged to forego the publication of its annual review of statistics covering 
this field. 

It is only when we are compelled to do without the service that this analysis has 
rendered in the past, that we begin to appreciate its real value, even admitting the limits 
within which it has to work. Fortunately the Canadian Welfare Council has been able to get 
from the Bureau Officials a private compilation showing the annual statistics of juvenile 
crime for the last two years, ending September 30, 1942. 


The picture presented by comparison of these latest wartime years with pre-war figures 
is far from reassuring. The figures for 1942, as for each of the previous war years, show a 
steady rise in the number of appearances of juveniles before our Courts. In the year ending 
September 30, 1942, Court appearances totalled 13802, as against a comparable figure of 
9497 in the last pre-war year. This shows an increase in Court appearances of over 45 per 
cent in the three-year span. 

Court appearances, while offering a reliable indication, may of course be criticized on 
the grounds that sometimes children are brought before Courts only to have their cases 
dismissed or adjourned sine die. If, however, we. examine comparable figures for those 
brought before the Court and actually adjudged to be delinquent, the percentage increase 
is found to be even more alarming. The total number of children judged delinquent in 1942 
numbered 11758, as against 7613 in the year 1939,—an increase of 54 per cent. 

The bulk of the increase set forth in these figures occurs, of course, in the category of 
minor delinquencies. Court appearances for minor offences increased almost 65 per cent in 
the three-year period between 1939 and 1942, while Court appearances for major delin- 
quencies in the same period increased by only 34 per cent. If we look at the figures for 
those actually adjudged delinquent, we find again that the percentages are higher still:—an 
increase of 86.5 per cent in minor delinquencies so found by the Courts, along with an 


increase of 38 per cent in major delinquencies. 
Continued on next page 











One further trend is to be noted because of its particular significance. The increases 
have been much greater on the whole in the younger age brackets than in the older. If one 
takes the statistics for major delinquencies among boys, one finds that the age groups from 
seven up to and including twelve years of age have shown uniformly a higher percentage of 
increase in proportion to the total than have the age groups from thirteen to fifteen inclusive, 
which, while increasing in absolute numbers, have shown a relative decline in the percentage 
which they represent of the total. This trend towards a higher proportion of delinquents in 
the younger age groups is not reflected to the same extent among girl offenders, which make 
up a relatively small percentage of the whole. At the same time it should be stated that the 
proportionate increase in the number of girl delinquents appearing before the Courts seems 
to be greater than it is among boys. 


All the provinces are shown by the figures now available to have shared in this nation- 
wide increase in delinquency with the exception, paradoxically enough, of the Province of 
Nova Scotia where the wartime pressure has been in many respects greater than else- 
where, at least in the Halifax area; and where one is hard put to it to explain the fact that 
the levels of delinquency in the three wartime years have actually registered: a 
decline according to the Court statistics. It is understood that changed methods of recording 
in one or two of the larger Courts, such as those at Sydney and Halifax, may have affected 
this picture to some extent. 


The only conclusion one can reach after a careful study of the trends as shown by these 
statistical reviews is that an increasingly large number of our boys and girls are being called 
upon each year to pay a higher and a higher price, in terms of their own futures, for the 
fact that war's distractions—legitimate and otherwise—are offering less opportunity than 
before for wholesome parental influence and community recreation. When we set along side 
this significant trend towards increased juvenile delinquency the fact that our youth and 
recreational agencies are being increasingly stripped of their key. workers, it is difficult 
not to draw the conclusion that in this weakening of our wholesome leisure-time and recre- 
ational programs for young people lies part of the answer to what is happening. 


It would seem to be only logical that when war comes and with it increased delinquency, 
our youth-serving agencies should be strengthened; instead of that they are undoubtedly 
being weakened. Those most closely in touch with the field can vouch for the fact that our 
recreational and other juvenile delinquency prevention services throughout Canada are 
definitely weaker at the present time than they were in the pre-war years. Britain two years 
ago, found it necessary to recognize this situation and to divert back from military service 
and essential wartime jobs skilled recreational workers, because it was recognized that they 
could best serve their country by helping to cope with the rising tide of youthful crime. Are 
we not reaching the point in Canada where we will have to learn this same lesson and apply, 
in part at least, the same solutions which Britain found? 
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A Post-War Housing 
Program For Canada 


Tue following is a proposed platform for a post-war housing program for Canada. It represents 
an accumulation of ideas assimilated from many sources; and, in particular from a proposed 
program now being studied by housing authorities in the United States. It is put forward as a 
working hypothesis to stimulate discussion among people who are already thinking about 
ways and means for post-war planning and housing. Canada has one advantage over other 
countries: unlike continental Europe, Great Britain and the United States, we have practically 
no “housing” experience, and no legislation on our statute books (save the limited facilities 
offered by Part I of the National Housing Act). We can, therefore, start more or less from 
scratch, with the added advantage of being able to draw on the best experience elsewhere. 
Time is short; and a definite program must soon be crystallized. A national housing program 
ideally should be sponsored and promoted jointly by many organizations and individuals. 





What follows is put forward merely as a basis for consideration and elaboration. Mr. Mooney 
would welcome comment and criticisms. His address is 4997 Grosvenor Avenue, Montreal, Que. 


Preamble 


T Is generally conceded that a 
large-scale housing program 
will be undertaken in Canada 

in the post-war years. Most people 
visualize such a program com- 
mencing shortly after the cessation 


of hostilities. The premises are 
four-fold: 


(a) A vast backlog of unbuilt houses 
has been piling up since the 
onset of the pre-war depression 
decade. 

(b) A fair estimate would place 
25% of existing dwellings as 
being obsolescent, and by 
modern standards they require 
replacing. 

(c) Slum housing conditions 
throughout Canada, urban and 
rural, have reached a deplorable 
stage. They are a social menace, 
and an economic extravagance. 

(d) The housing industry provides 
wide opportunities for the em- 
ployment of Canadian workmen, 
Canadian materials, and Cana- 
dian investment funds. 


Objective 
Our primary housing objective 
for post-war Canada should be to 


aim at providing a separate dwell- 
ing of minimum construction and 
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health standards, situated in a 
desirable community environment, 
for every Canadian family irre- 
spective of income status. Only 
thereby can we create the physical 
basis for a sound and vigorous 
democracy, and through such an 
instrumentality afford to every 
Canadian child his inalienable right 
to be raised in decency and health. 
Only so can we expect the nation 
to acquire a positive pride in its 
heritage, and a sense of devotion 
to the institutions of the state. 


To achieve such an objective we 
shall require clear thinking, bold 
vision, and an unusual amount of 
determination. It will not be an 
easy task. There will be many 
obstacles to hurdle; and we have a 
long way to go. 

For instance, the 1941 Housing 
Census. informed us that the 
majority of Canadians in the low 
and medium income groups, living 
in urban areas: (a) pay more for 
their rent than their income pro- 
perly warranted their spending; 
(b) live in overcrowded condi- 











tions; (c) by modern standards, 
are unsatisfactorily housed. 
To be specific, let us examine 
some relevant data for the nation’s 
two largest cities—Montreal and 
Toronto—who between them house 
about one-quarter of the entire 
urban population of Canada, and 
whose housing problem is more or 
less indicative of other urban 
centres throughout the Dominion. 
In a recent study, based on the 
1941 Housing Census, it was shown 
that 92.38% of Montreal’s low-in- 
come families, and 93.1% of To- 
ronto’s low income families, pay in 
excess of 20% of their total family 
income for shelter accommodation. 
Similarly, 48.7% of Montreal’s 
medium income families, and 
63.3% of Toronto’s pay more than 
the generally accepted 20% “safe” 
maximum for rental costs. In Mon- 
treal, a total of: 84,000 households 
in the low and medium income 
group, and a total of 52,000 in 
Toronto, are paying rents dispro- 
portionate to their income for 
shelter accommodation, which, for 
the most part, is below modern 
standards of acceptance. 


Income vs. Rents 

The unsatisfactory housing con- 
ditions of the lowest» third of the 
nation is further reflected by the 
1941 Family Income figures and 
rentals paid. In Montreal, one- 
third of the wage-earning popula- 
tion earned less than $1,000 annu- 
ally, with the mean average of the 
group at $610. In Toronto, the 
average annual family income in 
the same sector (lowest third), 
amounted to $822, the upper level 





being $1,300. Translating these in- 
come figures into the appropriate 
rent ranges, would mean that these 
families, according to their in- 
come, could afford rents ranging 
from $10 to $16.50 monthly in 
Montreal; and from $13.50 to 
$21.50 in Toronto; with a good 
proportion of them not able to 
afford even these low rents. 


With the knowledge of the kind 
of shelter accommodation avail- 
able within these rent ranges, in 
Montreal and Toronto, it is safe 
to assume that the major portion 
of Canada’s lowest third income 
group are housed in obsolescent 
housing; and that such housing, 
for the most part, falls woefully 
short of acceptable minimum 
standards. This entire group needs 
to be rehoused. To do so involves 
a building program totalling as 
many as 250,000 dwelling units, 
probably more. 

In addition, many of the middle 
income group, particularly those 
in the marginal income range of 
from say $1200 to $1500 per an- 
num, are also housed in sub- 
standard dwellings. A conservative 
estimate of the immediate housing 
needs of this group would be in 
the neighbourhood of 100,000 new 
dwelling units. 

To this number we must add the 
housing needs of an expanding 
population which, so far as the low 
and medium urban income groups 
are concerned, would approximate 
at least 150,000 additional dwell- 
ings over a five-year period. 

We are not far from the mark 


when we say that the visible post- - 
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war housing needs of the Canadian 
people aggregate approximately 
500,000 new dwelling units, at low 
and medium rentals.1 At an aver- 
age construction cost of say 
$3500 per dwelling, this involves 
a building program totalling 
$1,750,000,000 ($134 billions). 

To achieve this goal, we must 
transform vague talk into dynamic 
and specific objectives. We must 
have the necessary legislation, local 
organization, construction — blue- 
prints, and every other implement 
ready to go forward the day the 
war ends. What can be done now 
in preparation for this eventuality, 
and what are the facilities we shall 
require? 


The Program We Need 


‘The federal government should 
announce without delay a bold 
and courageous policy, aimed at 
providing decent housing accom- 
modation for all the people of 
Canada. 


Such a program will frankly 
accept the fact that only by sub- 
ordinating every other purpose, 
(such as providing employment, 
restoring property values, rehabili- 
tating the construction industry, 
providing outlets for investment. 
and even clearing the slums) to 
the central purpose of improved 
welfare and a pleasant and efficient 
environment, can either the prim- 
ary or the secondary purposes be 


fulfilled. 


The number of houses to be built 
each year depends, of course, on 


iThe total number, up to 1941, of houses 
built under the provisions of the National 
Housing Act was about 25,000. 











the goal we set and the date by 
which we expect to achieve it. But 
an estimate of 100,000 houses per 
year for the first five years after 
the war does not seem unreason- 
able to meet urban and rural 
needs, bearing in mind the natural 
increase in population and the 
need for a large-scale replacement 
of the nation’s shoddy and worn- 
out houses. 


The proportionate allotments of 
a post-war housing program to 
either private or public initiative 
will depend on post-war economic 
realities, namely: The stabilization 
and volume of employment, the 
distribution of family incomes, 
building costs, rates of interest— 
and on the extent to which private 
enterprise demonstrates its ability 
to do a job in the low-rental field 
at acceptable standards of con- 
struction and amenity. By this is 
meant that hereafter we should 
lay it down as a first maxim that 
housing—no matter what income 
group it is being built to shelter— 
should be constructed of solid 
materials and good craftsmanship. 
The days of jerry-built housing 
and speculative “high profit—low 
cost” real estate promotion should 
not be permitted to gain a foot- 
hold in post-war Canada. “Cheap 
housing for cheap people” is the 
sure, certain road to new slums. 


Some Basic Principles 


The public purchase and owner- 
ship of land, not only of slum areas 
but also of sites for outlying and 
new communities, and for protec- 
tive greenbelts and parks and 











parkways, must be the backbone 
of any effective future housing and 
planning policy. Master city, town 
and regional plans must, of course, 
be drawn up, and police powers 
devised to back them up, but the 
power to acquire critical areas will 
be the spur to realistic planning, 
and the best weapon to make it 
effective. 


New standards of density and 
housing quality must be laid down 
and firmly adhered to. Obsolete 
housing must be progressively out- 
lawed, the worst by condemnation, 
and the balance by natural disuse 
as a more ample source of better 
housing at all price levels becomes 
available. 


Our post-war housing program 
must bring new homes within the 
reach of everyone. This does not 
mean that all existing housing will 
be scrapped or de-valued. Many 
older homes of sound construction 
have advantages of location, space, 
individuality, established neigh- 
bourhood entity, or other special 
features which will permit them to 
compete favourably with new 
homes. Other housing can _ be 
brought up to modern structural 
and neighbourhood standards. 


We must, moreover, provide for 
democratic initiative and respon- 
sibility in large-scale housing pro- 
jects. To this end, cooperative 
enterprise in housing, ranging all 
the way from self-government in 
subsidized public housing estates 
to the construction and ownership 
of individually-designed homes in 
a cooperative private development, 
or in a cooperatively-owned mul- 








tiple dwelling project, should be 
incorporated in our program. 


It should be laid down as a 
primary requirement and a respon- 
sibility of the sponsors of any slum- 
clearance project that suitable 
standard housing must be found 
for the displaced families. Not the 
exact families, necessarily, but an 
equal number of families of similar 
social and economic status; and 
not necessarily on the same site by 
any means. Otherwise it will be 
gust too easy to drift into replac- 
ing low-rent slums and run-down 
dwellings with high-priced dwell- 
ings—a policy which shifts but 
never solves the problem of blight. 
Otherwise, also, it would be too 
easy in communities with a serious 
housing shortage (and there will 
be many following the war) to 
engage in a clearance program 
which would result merely in mak- 
ing over-all conditions worse than 
ever. 


Not only must construction 
methods be improved, and build- 
ing by-laws revised, but the design 
and layout of housing must be 
made more attractive and more 
complete community facilities pro- 
vided. We must build housing for 
living people, who besides wanting 
things like storage space, and priv- 
ate porches, and gardens, want 
also such community amenities as 
inner-park areas, playgrounds, day 
nurseries, laundry facilities, in- 
door recreation facilities, and the 
like. And, where expensive land is 
used, densities must be divorced 
from costs. In the older sections of 
our cities, there must, moreover, 
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be revolutionary neighbourhood 
replanning which will really pro- 
vide amenities that can compete 
with the newer suburbs. 


The advantages of large-scale 
“standardization” can be _ over- 
emphasized. Huge projects offer- 
ing identical accommodations to a 
uniform income group, are little, 
if any cheaper, and certainly less 
desirable socially than _ smaller, 
more varied groups, coordinated 
by an over-all plan. 


Immediate Steps: Local 


(A) In every city and town through- 
out the Dominion there should be 
immediately set up a_ suitable 
local administrative framework, 
to plan and carry out land use 
and building controls, acquire 
land, conduct surveys, clear slums, 
rehouse the displaced, administer 
public land used for public hous- 
ing and private housing, or other 
purposes, construct and manage 
public housing, and in general to 
undertake the responsibilities and 
conditions attached to federal or 
provincial aid for any of these 
functions. Town planning com- 
missions should, of course, have 
the responsibility for preparing 
master plans, to determine the 
over-all pattern of land use, as 
well as to aid the local govern- 
ment in budgeting and program- 
ming public works and other ex- 
penditures. They should also make 
broad determinations as to the 
areas which should be _ publicly 
acquired. But the immediate de- 
cisions as to land acquisition and 
purchase will rest, necessarily, 
with the agency receiving federal 
or provincial aid for that purpose. 
It may be well to consider 
whether the responsibility for 


(E) 








policing land use regulations and 
building and housing standards, 
should not eventually be coor- 
dinated with the land and hous- 
ing authority as well. Perhaps it 
should become a Land and De- 
velopment authority. 


Local communities should imme- 
diately explore every possibility 
of acquiring land now; and what 
land is already municipally-owned 
through tax default should, where 
it lends itself to the purpose, be 
set aside and ear-marked for 
housing projects, highways, parks, 
and other public purposes. In 
many municipalities the federal 
government has acquired property 
for camps, training grounds, war 
factories, etc. Much of it may be 
suited for post-war housing and 
park areas, and this possibility 
should be explored. 


Local architects should be com- 
missioned to draw up building 
and site plans now, in order to 
have projects ready to go the 
moment the war is over. 


Local town planning commissions 
should be given the green light, 
and the necessary facilities to 
complete without delay a master 
town plan. 


Local building by-laws should be 
revised, to conform with the 
standards set by the National 
Building Code. 


Local zoning ordinances should 
be reviewed and, where necessary, 
revised, to make possible a more 
desirable development of land use, 
and particularly so that adequate 
provision for housing areas and 
protection thereto will be assured, 
pending completion of a master 
town plan. Meanwhile land use 
restrictions should be enforced, 
and non-conforming uses gradu- 
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(H) Finally, 


ally eliminated, where necessary 
by resort to the police power. 


(G) Sanitary and health laws should 


be rigidly enforced, and unfit 
dwellings should be condemned, 
and, where beyond rehabilitation, 
should be demolished. 

municipal authorities 
should study the local tax situ- 
ation, with the possibility of re- 
ducing, in the immediate post- 
war years, the rate of taxation on 
buildings and the corresponding 
increase of such rates on land, in 
order to lower the local tax bur- 
den on home owners and the 
occupants of low-rent houses, and 
to stimulate rehabilitation of 
blighted areas and slums. 


Immediate Steps: Provincial 


A model provincial housing law 
should be prepared, to enable local 
communities to take part in a 
national housing program, and to 
carry out community rehousing 
programs, in which public and 
private groups can cooperate. 
Provincial health laws should be 
reviewed, particularly insofar as 
sanitary and housing standards 
are concerned, and, where neces- 
sary, brought up to modern ex- 
perience and acceptance. 

The appropriate department of 
provincial governments should 
forthwith conduct surveys of rural 
housing conditions, so that a bet- 
ter appreciation of the nature and 
extent of this phase of the hous- 
ing problem may be made avail- 


able. 


Immediate Steps: Federal 


Expansion of the authority of the 
National Housing Administration 
to enable it to finance the local 
public acquisition of: 

1. Blighted areas, regardless of 
present or desirable use. 


(C) 





2. Outlying land needed for hous- 
ing development, or for protection 
or integration of present or future 
housing or other public needs. 
(Sites so acquired and revalued, 
as well as other land now in the 
possession of the local municipal- 
ity, should be available for de- 
velopment or redevelopment by 
both private and public housing, 
or for any other suitable use) . 


Conditions of federal loans or sub- 
sidies for land acquisition should 
include: 


1. All acquisition and ensuing de- 
velopment must be in accordance 
with a master land use plan for 
the entire area affected, or at 
least with some reasonable as- 
sumption by suitable and respon- 
sible local agencies as to the 
proper use of the land in relation 
to population movements and the 
over-all social, economic structure 
of the community. 


2. The rehousing of all families 
displaced, or their equivalent, in 
suitably located, standard, modern 
quarters must be an agreed-upon 
responsibility and a condition of 
federal aid for land acquisition. 


3. Specific regard for the adequate 
size of the area to be developed, 
and particularly an undertaking 
that there will be reasonable 
occupation density, and that ade- 
quate recreational parking and 
other facilities will be provided. 


Part II of the National Housing 
Act should be restored to the 
statute books and amended to 
provide: 

1. Revision of the proposed 10- 
mills tax limit in subsidized low- 
rental housing estates. As an 
alternative, the following possi- 
bility should be explored: Pay- 
ments in lieu of taxes by local 




















housing authorities on public 
housing projects at a level ap- 
proximating the taxes normally 
paid in a particular community 
on private housing, at the same 
rents and for similar income 
groups. In this way, the city 
would in reality lose none of its 
tax income, and every family 
would be paying its fair share, but 
the privilege granted by local 
governments to make such pay- 
ments, rather than higher ad 
valorem taxes, would nevertheless 
constitute a substantial local con- 
tribution. 


2. Financial assistance and tech- 
nical aid to local planning com- 
missions and housing authorities 
to permit: 

(a) The completion of master 
plans; and 

(b) The preparation and design 
of projects to be built immediately 
following the war. 


8. A suitable program with respect 
to post-war housing in _ small 
towns and rural areas, including 
housing for farm hands. 


4. Provision for annual contribu- 
tions to public housing agencies 
to assist in achieving and main- 
taining the low-rent character of 
their housing projects. 


(D) In addition to the foregoing, Part 
I of the National Housing Act 
should be expanded to provide 
more adequate facilities for medi- 
um rent home ownership. The 
provision of more adequate 
neighbourhood planning and con- 
trols should justify lower interest 
rates than at present and permit 
the amortization period to be ex- 
tended. Provision should also be 
made whereby lending institutions 
can increase their proportion of 
individual mortgage loans and the 
necessary equity of the borrower 


should be dropped to as low as 
10%, if not lower. There should 
also be provided better facilities 

for sound cooperative forms of 
housing enterprise and ownership. 
“Bold plans—big goals.” Let us 
make that. our maxim for post-war 
housing in Canada. The opportuni- 
ties for a large-scale frontal attack 
on the long-standing housing prob- 
lem of Canada were never greater. 
The problem is so immense, and 
the solution so complex, that it is 
inevitable that controversies will 
arise. But they must not be allow- 
ed to degenerate into unrealistic 
feuds between partisan political 
interests or one selfish group and 
another. The important thing is 
the goal: to assure every Canadian 
family minimum decent shelter 
accommodation. It is a monu- 
mental undertaking, and as we 
said at the beginning will require 
clear thinking, an unusual amount 
of determination, and bold vision. 


In this latter respect, let me 
quote Bror Dahlberg in his recent 
address before the American Soci- 
ety of Planning Officials. He said: 


“To broaden our vision, we must, 
from time to time, sweep away the 
immediate problems that clutter 
our everday thinking. These prob- 
lems, like nearby trees, prevent us 
from seeing the forest. If we spend 
all our time chopping down those 
closest to us, we never will have 
an opportunity to determine 
whether we are going in the right 
direction. And direction is essen- 
tial if plans are to succeed. With- 
out the vision to set a course to- 
ward the highest goals, we will 
never achieve them.” 





RIOR to 1942, British Colum- 
Pri: social services had 

largely been concentrated in 
the Provincial Secretary’s Depart- 
ment, with two notable exceptions, 
Unemployment Relief and Old Age 
Pensions, responsibility for which 
was vested in the Muinistry of 
Labour. Following the 1941 elec- 
tion and consequent cabinet re- 
organization, the former Minister 
of Labour, the Honourable G. S. 
Pearson, found himself carrying 
the additional portfolio of Provin- 
cial Secretary, and as a result of 
this combination of portfolios, the 
desirability of transferring all social 
service responsibilities of govern- 
ment into the one department, 
that of the Provincial Secretary, 
soon became obvious. In the early 
part of 1942 plans were laid, 
therefore, for the necessary co- 
ordination, improvement and ex- 
pansion of the services as a whole. 
The reorganization necessary to 
put these plans into effect was 
started immediately, and has gone 
forward slowly but surely over a 
period of many months. Some of 
the changes, however, could not be 
made without legislative action, 
and as a result of legislation in- 
troduced by the Provincial Sec- 
retary, the 1943 Assembly becomes 
a significant milestone in the de- 
velopment of British Columbia’s 
social services. 


Developments in British Columbia's 
Public Welfare Program 


Amy LEIGH, 


Assistant Superintendent of Welfare, 
Social Assistance Branch, Department 
of Provincial Secretary. 


Some of the important changes 
effected in the course of the past 
eighteen months are: 


1. The amalgamation of the former 
Welfare Branch of the Provincial 
Secretary's Department and_ the 
Unemployment Relief Branch of 
the Labour Department, and their 
re-organization under the new 
SOCIAL ASSISTANCE BRANCH 
of the Provincial Secretary’s De- 
partment. 

2. The transfer of administration of 
the Old Age Pension from the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, 
Department of Labour, to the Pro- 
vincial Secretary’s Department; the 
appointment of a new Board and 
a reorganization of the Department. 

3. The provision of Medical Services 
to families receiving Mothers’ Al- 
lowance and Old Age Pensioners. 


4. The provision of prescribed drugs 
to all Social Allowance, Mothers’ 
Allowance and Old Age Pension 
cases. 

. Payment of a cost-of-living allow- 
ance of five dollars per month to 
Old Age Pensioners and an agree- 
ment with the Province of Alberta 
providing for the payment of a 
cost-of-living allowance to the Old 
Age Pensioners of one province who 
have moved to the other. Reciprocal 
agreements may be made with other 
provinces paying a similar allow- 
ance. 

6. Substantial increases in the monthly 

payments to Social Allowance and 
Mothers’ Allowance cases. 


Or 
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7. Extension of the age limit of chil- 
dren receiving Mothers’. Allowance 
from sixteen to eighteen years of age 
for educational and certain other 


purposes. 

The internal organization of the 
Social Assistance Branch is briefly 
as follows: Its chief administrator 
is E. W. Griffith, Assistant Deputy 
Provincial Secretary (formerly 
Provincial Relief Administrator) . 
The new Superintendent of Wel- 
fare, C. W. Lundy (formerly Re- 
lief Supervisor), has jurisdiction 
in the Social Allowance (relief) 
and Mothers’ Allowance programs. 
The Old Age Pension Board is 
under the chairmanship of J. H. 
Creighton (hitherto in charge of 
Mothers’ Allowances), and Miss 
Isobel Harvey remains the Super- 
intendent of Child Welfare. Miss 
Laura Holland is Advisor on Wel- 
fare Policy to the Minister, and 
the Assistant Superintendent of 
Welfare, Miss Amy Leigh, is re- 
sponsible for field personnel and 
general functioning of regional 
offices. 

The success of this far-reaching 
amalgamation depends necessarily 
on a strong field staff. The workers 
who were formerly attached to one 
Branch only, such as Unemploy- 
ment Relief, Old Age Pension, 
Welfare Field Service, ete., are 


now called upon to do a generalized 


job in all categories. The Province, 
with an area of 366,255 square 
miles and a population of 900,000, 
has been divided into five regions, 
with regional headquarters in Vic- 
toria, Vancouver, Kelowna, Nelson 
and Prince George. The Regions, 
in turn, are divided into districts 
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where district offices are located. 
This reorganization of staff and 
offices is now known as the Pro- 
vincial Field Service. 

A recent analysis of case load 
shows a total of 26,000 cases, made 
up as follows: 

Social Allowances _....... 4,800 
Mothers’ Allowances... 1,200 


Child Welfare _...... 5,000 
Old Age Pensions. 15,000 26,000 


The work of the Field Staff, how- 
ever, is not exclusively confined to 
the four categories shown above. 
Other Provincial and Federal De- 
partments use the services. Thus 
we find the staff called upon to 
assist in mental hygiene; in tuber- 
culosis and venereal disease cases; 
in juvenile delinquency; and in the 
province’s hospital clearance pro- 
gram. Investigations are also made 
for the Dependents’ Board of 
Trustees, the Dependents’ Allow- 
ance Board and War Veterans’ 
Allowance. 

It is obvious that if the citizens 
of this province are to receive the 
full benefits of the legislation pro- 
vided in some thirty Acts dealing 
with social services generally, 
skilled and experienced workers are 
absolutely necessary. In an effort 
to develop the abilities of the 
present staff in carrying out this 
comprehensive program, and to 
meet in a small way the shortage 
of workers, a Training Supervisor 
has been specially appointed. The 
duties of this Supervisor are two- 
fold: She must develop In-service 
Training for those who have not 
had the benefit of formal training 
in a School of Social Work; and 








she must also see that practical 
training and experience is provided 
for the graduates of Schools of 
Social Work, in order that they 
may be prepared to carry out a 
generalized program in rural 
areas. The Vancouver City Social 
Service Department and the ad- 
joining rural municipality of 
Burnaby are collaborating in this 
effort. Workers from both these 
Departments are also receiving the 


benefits of this training program. 
The Course outlined, and now 
under way, includes weekly lecture 
periods, field trips, directed read- 
ing and supervised field work. 
British Columbia is, therefore, 
making every effort to meet the 
needs of the people at this present 
time, and in developing an efficient 
administration and a strong field 
staff. It is also preparing for the 
eventualities of the future. 


The Canadian Youth Commission 


HE Canadian Youth Com- 
mission is undertaking a 
two year study of the prob- 
lems of Canadian Youth, fifteen to 
twenty-four years of age, with 
particular concern for the measures 
to be taken in the post-war years. 
The Commission! which is a pri- 
vate body widely representative of 
cultural and economic groups in 
all parts of Canada, held its first 
meeting at Niagara Falls, May 
29-31. A budget of $60,000 for the 
two year study was approved and 
the work of the Commission was 
outlined in general terms. 


1Dr. Sidney Smith, Chairman; Senator 
Leon-Mercier Gouin, Vice-Chairman; Dr. 
H. L. Keenleyside, Vice-Chairman; J. A. 
Northey, Treasurer. Mrs, Irene Baird, Gerald 
W. Birks, George Burt, Brigadier G. Brock 
Chisholm, Mrs. W. H. Clark, Brooke Claxton, 
E. A. Corbett, Antoine Desmarais, A. V. 
Douglas, J. S. Duncan, Mrs. G. V. Ferguson, 
Philip S. Fisher, R. M. Fowler, C. F. Fraser, 
Robert Haddow, Leonard Harmon, R. S. Hos- 
king, E. J. Jenkins, Rev. Canon W. W. Judd, 
Father G. H. Levesque, N. A. M. MacKenzie, 
W. A. Mackintosh, Joseph McCulley, G. F. 
MeNally, Neil Morrison, K. E. Norris, G. W. 
Robertson, Ben Sadowski, Squadron Leader 
Gregory Vlastos, Arnold Webster, George 
Weir. 
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One of the major aims of the 
Commission is to discover the opin- 
ions, desires and attitudes of young 
people themselves. Several means 
of securing this information are 
being considered. One of them is 
an Opinion Study by which the 
ideas of a representative sample of 
fifteen hundred to two thousand 
Canadian youth will be secured. 
This would be supplemented by a 
few hundred more intensive inter- 
views with young people of all 
groups and sections of the country. 

An attempt will be made in a few 
typical communities to study youth 
in the community setting and to 
make recommendations regarding 
community planning in the inter- 
ests of youth. 


The Commission, through a liai- 
son committee of representatives of 
organizations dealing with youth, 
is planning to prepare material 
which can be used to stimulate ex- 
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pressions of opinion and to channel 
these back to the Commission. As 
this process of discussion and the 
formulation of opinions gathers 
momentum the Commission is 
planning to hold youth hearings or 
conferences in various parts of the 
country. Young people’s groups 
will be encouraged to organize and 
present briefs, with concrete pro- 
posals, to these youth hearings 
when held in their area. 

Special committees are being set 
up in different parts of the country 
to formulate recommendations in 
the fields of employment, educa- 
tion, family life, health, citizenship 
and morale, and recreation. These 
committees will make independent 
studies of the information available 
in each field and will also make use 
of the data gathered through the 
special youth studies mentioned 
above. 


The full time staff of the Com- 
mission at present consists of a 
Director, Mr. R. E. G. Davis, and 
an Executive Assistant, Mr. A. E. 
Hugg. In addition a number of 
part-time people with special com- 
petence in particular fields will be 
used as the work of the Commission 
develops. 


From this account it will be seen 
that the Commission does not see 
its function merely in terms of pre- 
paring and issuing an authoritative 
report. The hope is that through 
the process employed in fact-find- 
ing and policy-making wide con- 
cern will be aroused in the prob- 
lems of young people and initiative 
developed in local communities in 
youth-serving agencies and in gov- 
ernment circles which may carry 
over into the field of action. 





COUCHICHING SUMMER SCHOOL 


Pits or WELFARE will have noted the preliminary announcement in 
the June Ist number regarding the organization of the Couchiching Summer 
School with its general topic being “Mental Hygiene Insights into Work with 
Individuals and Groups.” The final program has now been released and shows 
the set-up to be—morning sessions with an introductory lecture followed by 
group meetings. Dr. Lawrence K. Hall, Dean, Social Science Division, Springfield 
College, Springfield, Massachusetts, is the leader, and the group meetings are 
chaired by Dr. John Long of the Ontario College of Education, Miss Florence 
Walker, University Settlement House, Toronto, and Dr. Kenneth Rogers, Big 
Brother Movement, Toronto. The interplay of teaching, group work and case 
work will be emphasized. 

The afternoons are free for special groups or recreation, and the evenings 
are devoted to lectures on the general subject of post-war rehabilitation. 


The cost of the sessions consists of a fee of $6.00, and board and room, 
$15.95 per week. 


The School begins on August 30th and ends on Monday morning, September 
6th. Reservation should be sent to the Summer School Committee, Y.M.C.A. 
Natienal Council, 21 Dundas Square, Toronto. 
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“Full Employment” for Post-War Canada: 
What it Means and What it Requires 


PART II 


HERE must be no illusions 
about the task of attaining 
full employment under 
peacetime conditions. It assumes a 
high degree of collaboration be- 
tween the United Nations, it de- 
mands statecraft from each of the 
individual countries, and depends 
heavily on the economic education 
of the peoples of these countries. 
Moreover, there is no single ap- 
proach to the problem; only a 
combination of the right policies 
will produce the desired result. 
Post-war reconstruction is no job 
for people with one-track minds: 
only five or six-track minds will 
give us the necessary flexibility and 
co-ordination. 


It might seem from the outline 
given in the preceding article that 
fiscal or investment policy is the 
key to the whole problem. In large 
measure this is true, but even this 
important directive may be danger- 
ously over-simplified. The achieve- 
ment of full utilization of our 
material and human resources is 
fundamentally a problem of or- 
ganization; organization in many 
forms, international as well as 
domestic, and at the level of public 
enterprise as well as that of private 
industry. It will be considerably 
more difficult in a peacetime con- 


Leonard C. Marsh, Ph.D., for many years 
on the staff of McGill University, as Director 
of Social Research, is now Research Adviser 
for the Dominion Government’s Committee on 
Reconstruction and author of the Report on 
Social Security for Canada. 
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text because of the greater com- 
plexity of peacetime objectives. 
Economic mobilization in time of 
war is simpler and more direct. 
The government is the dominating 
purchaser of unlimited quantities 
of war goods; incentives and pres- 
sures are more readily devoted to 
the single end of achieving victory; 
the costs in taxation, rationing and 
many other forms are more cheer- 
fully accepted. The great challenge 
of the postwar generation is to find 
a similar degree of unanimity, a 
willingness to work and sacrifice, 
to compromise and innovate, both 
within domestic economies and in 
the world at large. Finally, every- 
thing will depend on the proper 
timing of the various constituent 
policies. The right kind of measures 
may be ineffective if they are too 
late, just as much as if they are too 
little. Because they involve strong 
conflicts of interests (e.g. adapta- 
tion versus the abolition of controls, 
reduction versus retention of cer- 
tain forms of taxation, controlled 
expansion versus unregulated 
boom, equitable distribution of any 
costs involved in Canada’s playing 
a full part in international rehabili- 
tation) the task will encounter all 
kinds of political repercussions. 
Ideally, it should be determinéd 
objectively, by reference to main- 
taining employment and restoring 


the shattered living standards of all 
the countries which have been in- 
volved in war: to say the least, this 
puts a premium on the widest pub- 
lic discussion of the issues; to per- 
mit resolution of difficulties and 
preparation for action well: in 
advance. 


Some further consideration of a 
few of the more important spheres 
of policy will serve to make this 
clearer. In each of them, new con- 
ceptions of objectives and methods 
are needed, yet none of them is 
free from controversy.' 


International Collaboration 


Full employment in Canada at 
any reasonable level of income de- 
pends critically on the restoration 
of international trade. The chief 
staples in which the Dominion has 
the greatest natural advantages 
are far greater in volume than any 
degree of home consumption would 
absorb. We can finance the imports 
necessary for a full employment 
program only if enough of our ex- 
ports can be bought by other coun- 
tries. In this respect Canadian 
policy is much more akin to that 
of Great Britain than to the United 
States, though our trade relation- 
ships are simpler. The difficulty in 
public discussion is that too fre- 


quently this is presented as merely 


1Naturally this discussion must be simpli- 
fied in so small a space. For an exposition of 
immediate postwar problems in detail, from 
an objective international viewpoint, the in- 
terested reader is referred to The Transition 
from War to Peace Economy, report of Dele- 
gation on Economic Depressions (League of 
Nations, Economic Section: Princeton, 1943) ; 
or J. B. Condliffe, Agenda for a Post-War 
World (Norton: 1942). For admirable discus- 
sions of the ideals and objectives, as well as 
the techniques of post-war reconstruction, see 
Michael Straight, Make This the Last War 
(Harcourt Brace, 1942) and E. H. Carr, Con- 
ditions of Peace (Macmillan, 1942). 


a matter of “markets”; as if this 
were a passive condition over which 
we have no control and on which 
we are completely dependent on 
other countries. The special diffi- 
culties of the immediate rehabilita- 
tion period aside, our ability to 
export (and, therefore, to finance 
our imports) depends on (a) the 
efficiency of our production, both 
in industry and in the gaining of 
our natural products, and (b) the 
capacity of other countries to buy 
imports from us. Realization of our 
maximum productive capacity, 
based on the fullest requirements 
of home and international con- 
sumption, is the positive antithesis 
to the policy of protective tariffs. 
Equally, assistance to the peoples 
of the countries trading with us to 
raise their productivity is the con- 
trasting action to bemoaning their 
low standards or strangled national 
economies. 

It follows, therefore, that it is 
not enough to prescribe for the 
postwar world merely in terms of 
free trade, or (if this is thought 
too idealistic) a moratorium on 
tariff barriers and arrangements 
for progressive reduction there- 
after. Even the development of 
trade agreements to build up a net- 
work of multilateral exchanges will 
not be enough if its full implications 
are not understood. 

Happily, examples of concrete 
development beyond the _ very 
general terms of the Atlantic 
Charter are growing. The Inter- 
allied War Requirements Bureau 
in London and the Office of Foreign 
Relief and Rehabilitation in Wash- 
ington are concerned with the 








‘practical details of the elementary 
restoration of human resources; 
some of their work is already in the 
operation stage. From two major 
sources (the British and U.S. Trea- 
suries) followed recently by a 
Canadian version, proposals have 
been put forward to provide trad- 
ing credits on a mutual basis for 
the countries of the United Nations. 
And the United Nations Food Con- 
ference is a milestone in postwar 
planning because it throws em- 
phasis on the very foundation of 
markets — the basic need of all 
peoples in the world for adequate 
food. Each of these encouraging 
moves in considering first things 
first will repay consideration and 
debate by those who want to talk 
about concrete, immediate steps in 
postwar planning. 

One great and vital step still 
remains to be taken. This is pro- 
vision for long-term financing, the 
international investment and de- 
velopment programs for the future. 
The most solid guarantee of 
“markets” for the postwar genera- 
tion is a higher level of produc- 
tivity in the many areas of the 
world still underdeveloped, or 
ravaged and distorted by the 
blows of war. The success of these 
programs will depend on _ their 
being devoted in the first instance 
to benefiting the inhabitants of 
the regions concerned: the “pro- 
fits” must come later—in terms of 
welfare, greater social stability, 
and greater capacity to trade. Per- 
haps of all the revolutionary eco- 
nomic concepts demanded by a 
forthright approach to the future, 
this is the greatest. 
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The Reconversion of Industry and 
Other Productive Resources 


The problems of manufacturing 
industry, agriculture, and primary 
industries such as those of mining 
and forestry, are so different in 
many respects that they really 
demand separate discussion. But it 
is perhaps helpful in a conspectus 
such as this to place them to- 
gether. The need for flexibility of 
technique, and for ridding our- 
selves of preconceptions, may be 
more apparent on this basis. None 
the less, it must be recognized that 
the fullest and most effective main- 
tenance of manufacturing industry 
is basic for the attainment of high 
employment and modern standards 
of living. 

For Canadian industry, as al- 
ready indicated, the war period, 
with all its sacrifices, has estab- 
lished great reserves of technical 
equipment, skilled labour and 
capital funds. Two great and 
intricate problems will have to be 
met, however, and they loom im- 
mediately the war is over. The first 
is that of retooling and reorganiz- 
ing the capacity of industry for 
peacetime production. The range 
of problems involved—in securing 
raw materials, supplies of machin- 
ery and heavy equipment, retrain- 
ing labour, developing new pro- 
ducts—will be at least as great as 
those we have encountered in tool- 
ing up for war, probably much 
greater. A second problem, to 
which comparable attention has 
not yet been given, is that of the 
desirable location of new and con- 
verted industry. An unplanned 
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and disorderly period of change- 
over can lead to the abandonment 
of population aggregates brought 
together by the needs of war. If 
we permit this with no attempt at 
redirection, the repercussions will 
be serious. If it is planned, we may 
find many opportunities of placing 
small or subsidiary industries in 
areas where they are needed to give 
balance to existing activities in 
agriculture or to the exploitation 
of natural products. 


The first approach to these prob- 
lems in many quarters appears to 
be an unconditional emphasis on 
the need for restoration of freedom 
and release from the restrictions of 
war regulations. We should do well 
to ponder the differences in the 
range and structure of Canadian 
industry before we indulge in 
sweeping generalizations on this 
topic. Are all industries able to 
achieve recovery and desirable 
transformation on the basis of 
their own resources? Is this true of 
agriculture for instance? How 
much of a framework of small in- 
dustry do we desire to retain in 
the Canadian economy? What 
guarantees have we that monopo- 
listic industries and practices will 
not restrict expansions, maintain 
prices, or retard productive inno- 
vations? Is sufficient public invest- 
ment provided for in the programs 
needed for the proper protection 
and utilization of our natural 
resources in forests, mines, seas, 
rivers, parks? What certainty is 
there that the enormous advances 
in technology and scientific appli- 
cations achieved through war ex- 
perience and research will be pro- 
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perly canalized into outlets that 
will improve national conditions of 
living? Can we expect to achieve 
a proper coordination and moder- 
nization of the vital transport 
system of Canada—which air de- 
velopment has now made com- 
pletely critical for our future— 
without a firm and enlightened 
public control, no matter how 
much of the operation of particular 
units may still be left to private 
enterprise? Can we really expect 
a housing and town planning pro- 
gram sufficiently bold and com- 
prehensive without legislation and 
administration which will over- 
come the many barriers to action 
existing at present at almost all 
levels of government? 
Another aspect of this problem 
of the restoration of peacetime 
industry demands consideration. 
The consumer in the postwar 
world will want a much greater 
variety of goods and _ services. 
Given full employment and the 
maintenance of a higher level of 
national income than in the past, 
this range bids fair to be greatly 
extended. Is it certain, however, 
that the “free choice of the con- 
sumer”—in the sense of leaving him 
dependent on the range of goods 
offered for competitive sale, and 
on the various pulls of advertis- 
ing and commercial promotion— 
will be enough to ensure either the 
proper pattern of production or 
long-term stability? Unfortunately, 
it is not true that some of the 
newest industries which in the past 
have given an immense fillip to 
employment and production are 
stable industries. Consumers’ dur- 








able goods markets have been 
highly subject to boom and de- 
pression: the continuous develop- 
ment of new models, and other 
techniques such as those of instal- 
ment credit, have been of doubtful 
effect in redressing the trend. It is 
worth remembering, therefore, that 
there are large areas of consumers’ 
needs which can be successfully 
met through forms of collective 
provision—such as low-rental hous- 
ing, medical care on a social insur- 
ance basis, other social security 
provisions, assisted food distribu- 
tion programs — in which the 
“market” is better and more stable 
if it is an organized one. In the 
public investment field, such as 
national programs of conservation 
measures, the rationalization of the 
transport and market facilities of 
our major cities, and similar fields, 
there is equal scope for stabiliza- 
tion; for these are forms of eco- 
nomic activity which can be 
planned ahead, and can even be 
made flexible in the “reverse” 
sense, i.e., intensified rather than 
diminished when private produc- 
tion and investment slackens. 


Purchasing-Power and Fiscal 
Policy after the War 


The difficulties of timing, and 
the conflicting considerations that 
will have to be resolved, are no- 
where better illustrated than in 
the field of fiscal policy. It is clear 
that there will be reserves of pur- 
chasing power available almost as 
soon as the war is over from a 
great many sources—war savings 
certificates, allowances paid to de- 
mobilized men, funds now being 
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set aside by provincial and muni- 
cipal governments and by indus- 
try. Instalment credit may also 
be brought in by any industry 
anxious to project the future 
market for its product. But for 
some time at least, there can be 
no possibility of an abundant 
supply of manufactured consumers’ 
goods—perhaps even of foodstuffs 
if the demands of rehabilitation are 
as great as now appears likely. In 
such circumstances the stage could 
sasily be set for price inflation— 
even price inflation coexistent 
with unemployment—if a suffici- 
ently skilled redirection of all the 
controls and allocations of sup- 
plies, taxation and loan measures, 
price-ceiling regulations and the 
rest, is not maintained. 

This area of policy, therefore, is 
not merely a question of whether 
high taxation is good or bad in 
itself. It is not even a question 
of preparing for a boom or a de- 
pression. It is necessary to pre- 
pare for both, and to time the 
manipulations of both fiscal and 
direct controls according to inter- 
national requirements, the pace 
and shape of the newly developing 
pattern of peacetime production, 
and the trends of employment. It 
is obvious that unless government 
revenues are reasonably high they 
cannot retain the personnel or fin- 
ance the investment and employ- 
ment programs which may be 
needed. Yet, provided a high level 
of national income is maintained, 
there will be plenty of room for 
the reduction of the types of taxes 
most likely to handicap desirable 
investment in private fields. 





Labour Market Facilities 


The need for a vast occupational 
changeover once munitions indus- 
tries close down and demobiliza- 
tion begins is so evident, that some 
postwar planners are apt to think 
of placement and training facili- 
ties as the chief part of the neces- 
sary program. But clearly the 
Employment Service and a whole 
network of training schemes would 
be powerless if the other policies 
affecting international trade and 
the restoration of peacetime pro- 
duction were not being pursued. 
It is equally true, however, that 
even the best combination of fiscal 
and economic measures will be 
stultified if arrangements are not 
made to give positive assistance 
in the transference and re-employ- 
ment of workers. It will not be 
enough to rely on_ laissez-faire 
expectations in this sphere, and to 
assume that everybody will know 
automatically where to turn, that 
the right number will go back to 
agriculture or to homes, that areas 
with swollen wartime populations 
will find their own level, and so 
forth. The functions of the Em- 
ployment Exchanges, and the effi- 
cacy of training programs, are still 
too much taken for granted. The 
fact is that they will not be adapt- 
ed to the immense task of the 
immediate postwar period without 
a great deal of study, of local 
planning, and of more indications 
as to the direction of public and 
industrial programs than are yet 
available. 

Another important aspect of the 
postwar labour market which has 
not yet been brought into proper 
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perspective is the question of wage 
rates, working conditions, and 
other inducements to enter one 
form of employment rather than 
another. The employment struc- 
ture at present is, of course, dis- 
torted by the urgent needs of the 
munitions industries (defining this 
term broadly). There must be con- 
siderable redistribution within a 
peacetime or civilian economy. 
There is little action as yet in 
recognition of the fact that more 
labour can and should be utilized 
in agriculture, the primary resour- 
ces industries, probably in domes- 
tic service, and certainly in a 
number of other fields of personal 
services. It may reasonably be 
contended that the high levels in 
the most important war industries 
cannot be maintained once the war 
is over: but the proper corollary is 
that some increases and improve- 
ments will be necessary in the 
other fields which offer outlets for 
re-employment. A similar conten- 
tious issue is the need for greater 
flexibility in trade union craft re- 
gulations if the fullest advantage 
is to be taken of new building 
techniques and other adaptations 
for possible mass production indus- 
tries in the peacetime era. But 
here again, it will be much easier 
to approach this if the acceptance 
of collective bargaining is made 
much clearer in industry than it 
yet and also if confidence 
among industrial workers is main- 
tained by preparatory action 
demonstrating that the various 
elements of a full employment 
program are going to be pursued 
in other directions. 
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Pourquoi le Gaspésien, 


Est-il Coopérateur? 
(Suzte et fin) 


Coopération, uniquement doctrine 
humanitaire? 


Non, c’est aussi une force éco- 
nomique qui rivalise et qui dépasse 
méme la puissance tant vantée de 
la prospérité capitaliste. Et les faits 
ne manquent pas pour prouver 
cette affirmation. Le mouvement 
coopératif anglais, qui a débuté, il 
n’y a pas encore 100 ans, avec le 
petit magasin de Rochdale, faisait 
avant la guerre un chiffre d’affaires 
d’un billion par année et distribuait 
a ses membres une ristourne annu- 
elle de 105 millions de dollars. Le 
mouvement coopératif suédois a 
dompté en moins de 10 ans et mis 
au service du peuple tous les 
monopoles du pays. Voulez-vous 
des exemples en Gaspésie? Voici 
les Pécheurs-Unis, qui, en cing 
années d’opération atteignent un 
chiffre d’affaires de plus de 500,000 
dollars; voici la Fraternité, coopé- 
rative de consommation de St- 
Charles de Caplan, qui aprés trois 
années seulement d’opération, fait 
un chiffre d’affaires annuel de 
$60,000.00. Et il y en a d'autres. 
La raison de cette supériorité éco- 
nomique est bien simple: c’est que 
Punion construit plus vite que la 
concurrence et la division, et que 
la véritable prospérité ne consiste 
pas a édifier de grosses fortunes au 
milieu de la misére, mais & favoriser 
laisance pour tous et a redonner 
Vargent au peuple. 
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Appt GERARD GUITE 
Directeur des oeuvres sociales 
Diocése de Gaspé 

Mais, la véritable supériorité du 
régime coopératif, et avantage le 
plus évident qu’il apporte a ses 
membres, c’est de supprimer le 
profit & sa racine méme, en dis- 
tribuant tous les bénéfices, non 
plus au capital, non plus aux direc- 
teurs, mais a tous les participants 
de l’entreprise, dans la mesure 
méme de leur collaboration. Le 
profit n’a méme plus de place dans 
la doctrine coopérative, centrée 
tout entiére sur l’idée de service et 
d’échange mutuel; certes, elle ne 
supprime pas l’intérét particulier, 
qui se confond maintenant, se soli- 
darise et se réalise pleinement dans 
laction commune de tout le groupe. 
Chaque membre retire d’autant 
plus de sa coopérative qu’il coope- 
re, qu’il participe 4 lentreprise, 
mais tous retirent quelques avan- 
tages, et c’est ainsi que la coopé- 
ration travaille a établir une plus 
juste distribution des biens, qu’elle 
empéche l’accumulation des béné- 
fices entre les mains des gros action- 
naires et la concentration des 
richesses; et c’est justement en 
quoi, elle est la seule doctrine 
capable de régler la situation éco- 
nomique présente, sans recourir a 
Pinjustice ou a la révolution. 

On peut comparer le systéme 
capitaliste & une pompe aspirante, 
dont les innombrables tentacules 
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des profits et des dividendes appau- 
vrissent sans cesse l’organisme éco- 
nomique ect provoque une anémie 
incurable. Le systeme coopératif, 
au contraire par le mécanisme de 
la ristourne, est semblable au sys- 
teme sanguin du corps humain; il 
nourrit toutes les cellules, et ré- 
partit l’argent suivant les besoins. 
Un exemple de chez-nous _ fera 
mieux comprendre cette vérité: de- 
puis le début de leurs opérations 
en 1939, les Pécheurs-Unis ont ré- 
alisé plus de $100,000.00 de béné- 
fices. Si au lieu d’une coopérative, 
cette association était une entre- 
prise capitaliste, tous ces bénéfices 
auraient servi a enrichir quelques 
individus déja riches, aurait aug- 
menté leur puissance et leur em- 
prise sur la vie gaspésienne. Le 
pécheur serait resté dans le méme 
état de pauvreté, et le pays lui- 
méme aurait été appauvri, car cet 
argent aurait pris le chemin des 
banques, aurait contribué a édifier 
de grosses entreprises dans les 
grands centres, qui drainent peu a 
peu notre population et nos riches- 
ses, ou se serait évanoui en dé- 
penses et en jouissances égoistes. 
Grace a la coopération, tout cet 
argent est retourné aux pécheurs; 
tous ces bénéfices ont servi a leur 
libération économique, a donner 
un peu d’aisance a leur famille, et 
tout cet argent est resté dans nos 
paroisses, au service de notre popu- 
lation. Et voila comment la coopé- 
ration solutionne le probleme des 
monopoles, le probleme des crises 
économiques, le probleme familial 
et le probleme gaspésien. 
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Ordre dans la distribution et la 


consommation 


Enfin, derniere réforme, qui n’est 
pas moins importante que les pré- 
cédentes, le systeme coopératif or- 
ganise, c’ést-a-dire qu’il met de 
ordre dans notre vie économique, 
jusqu’ici en proie a une profonde 
anarchie. Il met de lordre, parce 
qu'il oriente toutes nos activités: 
la production, l’épargne, l’échange 
et les services, vers un seul but qui 
est la fin méme de la vie économi- 
que: la satisfaction des besoins du 
consommateur. Le capitalisme 
était tout orienté vers la produc- 
tion: il a inventé les machines, per- 
fectionné le travail en série, pour 
aboutir a la surproduction et a la 
misere au sein de labondance, 
parce qu'il tendait a créer la ri- 
chesse, et non pas a servir (homme. 
La coopération veut régler le pro- 
bleme de la distribution de ces 
richesses; elle est orientée vers le 
consommateur. Le consommateur, 
c’est le roi de la coopération; et 
quand je parle de consommateur, 
je parle de ’homme, de tous les 
hommes avec l’immensité de leurs 
besoins. Je pense surtout a la fa- 
mille, a nos grandes familles gaspé- 
siennes qui ont souffert plus que 
tout autre sous le régime capitaliste. 
La coopération, en supprimant les 
intermédiaires inutiles, et en dé- 
truisant le profit raméne l’abon- 
dance et le prix des marchandises 
a leur valeur réelle. Une des grandes 
causes du malaise gaspésien, outre 
exploitation capitaliste, a cer- 
tainement résidé dans le désordre de 
notre économie; les trois branches 
principales de notre industrie, la 











péche, l’agriculture et lexploita- 
tion forestiére, sous le régime de la 
concurrence, ont toujours été en 
lutte ouverte, ce qui a_ paralysé 
tour a tour leur plein développe- 
ment. Il n’y a qu’un moyen de les 
faire travailler de concert au bien 
du pays, c’est de supprimer les in- 
téréts particuliers, qui en les ac- 
caparant pour leurs seuls bénéfices, 
n’ont jamais tenu compte du bien 
général et des intéréts gaspésiens. 
Seule encore la coopération géné- 
ralisée peut réaliser cette harmo- 
nisation, et ce faisant, elle met en 
oeuvre une des grandes directives 
de Quadragesimo Anno: “L’orga- 
nisme économique et social, nous 
dit le Pape Pie XI, sera sainement 
constitué et atteindra sa fin, alors 
seulement qu'il procurera a tous et 
a chacun de ses membres tous les 
biens que les ressources de la nature 
et de l'industrie, ainsi que l’or- 
ganisation vraiment sociale de la 
vie économique, ont le moyen de 
leur procurer. Ces biens doivent 
étre assez abondants pour satis- 
faire aux besoins d’une honnéte 
subsistance et pour élever les hom- 
mes & ce degré d’aisance et de 








culture, qui, pourvu qu’on en use 

sagement, ne met pas d’obstacle a 

la vertu, mais en favorise au con- 

traire singuliérement l’exercice.” 
Et Vavenir? 

Nous sommes certains que 
l'avenir donnera raison au gaspé- 
sien de s’étre lancé dans la grande 
aventure de la coopération. Le 
gaspésien veut contribuer a batir 
Yordre nouveau, il veut changer 
quelque chose dans un monde qui 
ne marche plus. Il réve grand pour 
son pays et pour sa Gaspésie. Il 
veut une économie fondée sur les 
principes éternels de justice et de 
charité, un régime qui nous per- 
mettra de développer nos talents, 
les réserves inexploitées de nos in- 
telligences et de nos énergies, en 
méme temps que les richesses de 
notre sol. Enfin, le gaspésien veut 
que tout le monde en Gaspésie, au 
Canada et dans lVunivers entier 
puisse vivre dans l’aisance et dans 
le partage équitable et fraternel des 
biens que la Providence nous a 
destinés. Le gaspésien est persuadé 
que seule la doctrine coopérative 
peut nous permettre d’atteindre 
tous ces buts. 


NEW AGENCY IN QUEBEC CITY 


A NEW agency created at the request of His Eminence, Cardinal Villeneuve, 
will soon come into being in Quebec City under the name of Central Bureau of 
Social Service. This organization will give generalized service to the French- 
speaking group of that city and will also serve as a consultation centre for the 
welfare agencies of Quebec City. The board is composed of outstanding citizens 
representing various agencies. It is expected that Miss Hayda Denault, formerly 
with the Soldier’s Family Welfare Society, will be appointed Executive Director 
of the new agency. The establishment of a central index is expected to follow 


closely that of the Central Bureau of Social Service. 














“Westward Look— 


Children’s Aid Societies of 
the Province of Manitoba 


form an Association. 


The Land is Bright” 


HIS quotation made by Prime 
Minister Churchill might 
well be applied to the field 
of child welfare in the Province of 
Manitoba. During the past decade 
considerable progress has_ been 
made in the organization of Chil- 
dren’s Aid work in the vast area 
outside the city of Winnipeg, with 
the result that the careful and 
wise foundation laid by Dr. Jack- 
son and Miss Elsie Lawson of the 
Provincial Department have borne 
fruit in the present situation in 
which we find active and well in- 
formed Boards in the rural Soci- 
eties, and a slow but steady de- 
velopment of qualified and experi- 
enced professional personnel to 
man the strategic and difficult 
positions in the large areas allo- 
cated to the four rural Societies 
(Western Manitoba, Central 
Manitoba, Eastern Manitoba, and 
Dauphin). The unorganized dis- 
trict north of 53° is carried direct- 
ly by the Provincial authorities 
with a worker operating out from 
Flin Flon. 

June 7th and 8th, 1943, started 
a new chapter in the annals of 
the Children’s Aid Societies in the 
Province in that at a meeting in 
Portage la Prairie on those days 
came into being the Association 
of Children’s Aid Societies of 
Manitoba. For some time the re- 
presentatives of the various rural 
Societies, together with the Win- 
nipeg C.A.S., have felt the need 
for getting together and consult- 


ing regarding their joint problems 
and needs. Inter-C.A.S. meetings 
provided the medium through 
which the idea of the Association 
was discussed and it now is an 
accomplished fact. 

At the Portage la Prairie 
gathering, objects were defined, 
details of set-up approved, and a 
Constitution drawn to govern the 
method of operation. The officers 
of the new Association are, Presi- 
dent, Mr. Sidney McArton of the 
Western Manitoba Society, Vice- 
President, Miss Muriel Frith, 
Winnipeg, and Secretary-Treasurer 
Miss Nora Rowe of Central Mani- 
toba. An executive committee com- 
posed of representatives of the 
various Societies completes the 
set-up. 

At the first meeting the whole 
function of the new Association 
was dealt with, and valuable and 
worthwhile discussion held on 
topics of current interest to Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society workers, and 
problems facing the various areas 
which can best be dealt with by 
joint thinking and planning. In 
addition to the very obvious value 
accruing from joint consideration 
of common difficulties, is the added 
advantage of fellowship and a 
sense of unity growing out of this 
fusing of lay and professional per- 
sonnel in a common cause. 

Manitoba is to be congratulated 
on this step forward and is now 
the second Province to be organ- 
ized in this manner. N.L. 





The New Venereal 


Disease Control Program 


ECENTLY the Federal Gov- 

ernment announced a new 

program of venereal disease 
control, in which all the Armed 
Forces, the Department of Pen- 
sions and National Health, and all 
the provincial Departments of 
Health are co-operating. In order 
to be successful such a program 
must do three things: I. Find 
Cases; II. Treat Cases; III. Pre- 


vent Cases. 


The first task is a difficult one 
but at least we know how to 
tackle it. The Wassermann drag- 
net—taking serologic blood tests 
of large samples of the population; 
routine prenatal, premarital, pre- 
enlistment, pre-employment ex- 
aminations; in hospital wards and 
in out-patient departments; in 
jails and in asylums—everywhere 
that large numbers of people stay 
for any length of time. Then, too, 
there is the contact method—find- 
ing out from an infected individual 
who and where are the contacts, 
tracing these, examining them, and 
tracing the contacts of any of these 
who are found to be infected, and 
so on down the line. In these ways, 
most of the cases can be brought 
to light. 


Once this has been done, the 
problem is to treat all known cases. 
This is an even simpler task. For 
medical science, though it cannot 
moculate against a venereal infec- 
tion, does know how to cure and 
control it. 
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The pressing consideration, 
therefore, remains the prevention 
of venereal disease. As mentioned 
previously, inoculation is impos- 
sible. However, we can locate the 
main reservoir of infection and 
eradicate it. We can educate the 
public to the dangers of promis- 
cuity. We can encourage people 
to have any suspected symptoms 
examined by a reliable physician, 


and, if found to be_ infected, 
treated. 

It would seem, from recent 
articles appearing in Canadian 


newspapers, that the problem of 
the teen-age girl is linked with 
that of venereal disease, and more 
and more venereal infections are 
being found in the younger female 
population—promiscuous girls out 
for fun rather than profit. This, 
however, does not mean that the 
problem of the professional prosti- 
tute is less acute than formerly. 
On the contrary, the centres most 
prolific as sources of infection are 
those where organized prostitution 
is allowed to flourish under a sys- 
tem of tolerance or regulation. 
For the problem is one of an in- 
crease in the tempo of living and 
a lowering in the standards of 
supervision of morals. Where pro- 
stitution is open, liquor flows 
freely, night clubs are plentiful, 
unsupervised dance halls abound, 
life is free and easy, cost of living 








is high, supervised recreation at a 
minimum. Young men are at- 
tracted to the city where “things 
are open”; girls are drawn to the 
centre of adventure. Moral stand- 
ards are lowered, promiscuity in- 
creases, venereal disease rates 
surge upwards. 


But let us see what others have 
to say on the subject. In Winni- 
peg, at a conference held in March 
1943, it was noted that the inci- 
dence of venereal disease in the 
civilian population had increased 
25% in 1942 over 1941. Further, 
it was found that this increase was 
greatest among the 20 year old 
class, to the extent of 75% in the 
younger female population. These 
were mostly rural girls who had 
flocked to Winnipeg as waitresses 
and department store clerks, etc. 
As a result of investigation and 
discussion, it was recommended 
that a more adequate Social Ser- 
vice work be instituted among the 
younger girls of the City of Win- 
nipeg, in the hope of preventing 
disaster rather than trying to 
salvage wrecks. 


Another item appeared in a 
Halifax newspaper on May 26, in 
which Police Chief J. J. Conrad 
emphasized that the problem of 
handling wayward young women 
is now worse than ever. They come 
from all parts of Canada, he said, 
following men of the Armed Forces 
and spreading venereal disease in 
the city and vicinity. An article 
in one magazine says, in part, 
“... the hard fact is that most 
girls go astray because their 
mothers are too busy, or too in- 
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different to keep them out of 
trouble . . . there is no one to 
supervise the spending of either 
their money or their time... 
Leisure mothers, too, have grown 
careless of their daughters in the 
stress of war .. .” 


Countless stories emanate from 
all parts of the country, appearing 
in newspapers and magazines, 
testifying to the fact that the 
problem is not a localized one but 
is, rather, common throughout the 
Dominion. Night clubs have be- 
come increasingly popular and are 
patronized to a greater and greater 
extent by boys, and especially by 
girls, in their teens. Youngsters, 
unused to liquor, drinking exces- 
sively, gaping wide-eyed at sexu- 
ally-suggestive floor shows, are in- 
cited to “take a fling at the world,” 
and, the threshold of their morals 
lowered by the liquor and floor 
shows, they are eager for “adven- 
ture.” Dance halls, too, are fre- 
quented to an even larger degree 
by these youngsters. 


Nor is the problem restricted to 
the teen-age group. Many girls in 
their early twenties are becoming 
restless. They see all the boys of 
marriageable age going off to war. 
They remember that the last war 
left. a lot of spinsters. They want 
to get married at all costs, or at 
least to enjoy some of the plea- 
sures of marriage. Their standards 
of chosing boy friends are lowered, 
and they are willing to go to great 
lengths in the hope of getting mar- 
ried. Then, of course, there are 
the women in war factories, with 
no place for recreation or for meet- 





ing boys, and who are driven for 
amusement to cheap dance halls, 
night clubs, to look for excitement 
in “blind pigs,”*and to resort to 
the simpler impulses for pleasure. 

What is needed, therefore, is 
education and more education. 
Young girls must be provided with 
an outlet for their emotions roused 
by the stress of war—they want 
to help in the war effort—not by 
collecting salvage, or similar work, 
better suited to  pre-adolescent 
girls, but something concrete— 
volunteer work in hospitals, day 
nurseries and_ related services. 
Factory workers away from home 
want decent, organized recreation, 


dances. Out-of-town girls want 
decent living and boarding accom- 
modations at reasonable rates, in 
good homes. 

Above all, organized prostitu- 
tion, sale of liquor to minors, the 
practice of allowing unescorted 
girls to enter dance halls—all must 
be repressed. For these are the 
greatest media of venereal disease. 
These are the forces which break 
down inhibitions and loosen 
morals. Substitutes, however, must 
be provided in the form of an 
abundance of wholesome recre- 
ation, decent living conditions, and 
a place for young adolescents in 
our war program. 
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“The Big Brothers are experiencing the repercussions which arise as a result 
of a nation engaged in a total war. The effects of war as far as our work is con- 
cerned cannot be explained in terms of any great increase in the numbers of boys 
referred to us. They are much more subtle but nonetheless serious. In a great 
many cases we are faced with real difficulty in our efforts to contact the parents 
of our boys. With the increased opportunities for employment, more parents have 
left the home. As a result there is ample evidence that many of our boys are 
receiving little, if any, supervision from the home. An even more serious situation 
becomes apparent when we realize the change that is taking place in the attitude 
of some of these parents. In their preoccupation with work and all that it means 
to them in terms of shows and other forms of entertainment, the attitude of 
some of our parents towards their children borders on neglect. There is a growing 
tendency amongst some parents to ignore obvious danger signals in the lives of 
their children. Rather than make use of preventive measures, they choose to let 
matters slide until a crisis arises. When the situation becomes serious, the parents 
are concerned and express an urgent desire for help. After the crisis has passed 
and often before any real constructive work can be done, the parents are all too 
willing to let the future of their children take care of itself. Under these condi- 
tions our work is largely of an emergency nature. A guiding principle in our work 
with boys is to help them remain as naturally as possible a part of the regular 
community. To this end we encourage them to make use of established boys clubs. 
However, to some of our boys it is difficult if not impossible for them to partici- 
pate in the regular community group. They have never learned how to play and 
thus have missed the satisfaction to be gained from group co-operation. To meet 
this difficulty, our staff members organize and operate “treatment” groups. These 
groups exist as long as the need is present. When a boy makes sufficient progress 
in the development of his social relationships, he is encouraged to become a 
member of a regular club in his own community.” 

—Annual Report, Toronto Big Brothers. 
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Residence Rules Rear 


Ugly Head Again 


EW PERSONS in the social wel- 
Fite field will forget the chaos 

and confusion of the depres- 
sion years resulting from the lack 
of any rhyme or reason in resi- 
dence legislation or regulations as 
between the various municipalities 
and provinces of Canada.* This 
problem appeared most acutely in 
the depression years because of the 
protective devices which munici- 
palities and provincial govern- 
ments adopted to debar from relief 
and other forms of social assistance 
all those who did not have their 
roots of residence solidly estab- 
lished in the particular area con- 
cerned. 


With the outbreak of war and 
the subsequent virtual — disap- 
pearance of public relief through- 
out Canada, interest in the pro- 
blems created by the tangle of 
residence rules diminished some- 
what. People with jobs do not need 
public relief or most of the other 
forms of social assistance. They 
can support themselves. Conse- 
quently municipalities and provin- 
cial jurisdictions welcome these 
newcomers, these additions to the 
local industrial payroll, regardless 
of what part of Canada they hail 
from. The attitude is diametrically 
opposed to that which would pre- 
vail were the names of these new- 
comers to be added, even in a 


nctininienp aia 

*The Canadian Welfare Council’s Publica- 
tions 90, 91 and 92: The Problem of the Non- 
Resident and Migrant; Residence and Seitie- 
ment Legislation 


in Canada; Wayfarers 
Perforce?. 
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minority of cases, to the relief 
rolls of the community concerned. 


Despite the upswing in employ- 
ment, however, and the _ tem- 
porarily diminished problem of 
residence, the roots of the problem 
still remain. It can in fact be 
counted on to emerge again in an 
even more vicious form with the 
coming of peace, unless something 
is done about it while there is still 
time. Think of the hundreds of 
thousands of Canadians who have 
left their normal places of residence 
since war broke out, to answer the 
call of duty far away from home, 
either in the Armed Services or in 
the service of wartime industry. 
Think of the thousands of Cana- 
dian soldiers who have married 
English girls overseas and who will 
bring them back, when the war is 
over, to Canada. Think of the new 
communities created in many of 
our municipalities by Wartime 
Housing, literally grafted on to the 
normal way of life of the peacetime 
community. It is safe to say that 
when peace returns, thousands of 
Canadians will be found who have 
lost their previous residence under 
existing laws or regulations, with- 
out having been able to establish 
a new residence, consistent with 
the many restrictions, in any other 
area of Canada. What about the 
soldier’s family which has followed 
him from province to province in 
Canada prior to his embarkation 
for overseas? Which of the provin- 





cial or municipal jurisdictions in 
which this family has lived will be 
likely to accept responsibility for 
its social needs in the post-war 
period? Or take again the question 
of Wartime Housing. Already 
municipalities are beginning to 
grumble about the financial respon- 
sibilities likely to fall upon their 
shoulders when children from these 
new Wartime Housing communi- 
ties become, for one of a number 
of reasons, a financial burden upon 
the municipal treasury. 


These are but a few examples of 
many which could be given to 
illustrate the complexity of the 
residence tangle which is presently 
lying dormant, but which will 
surely rise to vex and harass the 
administrators, governments, and 
people of Canada in the post-war 
period, unless something is done to 
wipe the slate clean of previous 
attitudes and policies in the resi- 


dence field. 


Two items have come to the 
Council’s attention which indicate 
that real thought is being given in 
some quarters at least to this 
question. Take, for example, the 
brief of the Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association, British Colum- 
bia Division, presented to the B.C. 
Post-War Rehabilitation Council 
on February 2, 1943. Here is a 
quotation: 

“In the event of a serious unemploy- 
ment situation developing after the war, we 
suggest that the question of domicile must 
become a national rather than a provincial 
or municipal responsibility. Unemployment 
Insurance can at best be no more than a 
temporary solution for a limited propor- 
tion of the unemployed, and when the 


limited benefits thereunder are exhausted, 
there must be an organization capable of 
extending immediate relief, without re- 
ference to technical residence qualifications. 
We suggest that early action be taken by 
the Provincial in conjunction with the 
Federal Government and other Provincial 
governments to establish machinery to ade- 
quately meet this situation.” 

Even more clear-sighted in its 
vision is the article appearing in 
the February issue of the American 
publication, State Government, 
written by Governor McGrath of 
Rhode Island and entitled “State 
Settlement Laws Delay Victory”. 
Governor McGrath is quoted in a 
recent bulletin of the American 
Public Welfare Association in the 
following terms: 

“Rhode Island’s experience indicates that 
the supposed advantages of settlement and 
residence restrictions upon eligibility for 
assistance are completely fictitious. It has 
been contended that if a state has high 
relief standards and does not have settle- 
ment restrictions, persons will move into 
that state to be eligible for relief. We have 
found this contention to be false.” 


Here is a courageous and forth- 
right attack upon the bogeyman 
fears that local governments enter- 
tain and have entertained for 
centuries as to the need for dis- 
criminatory provisions to prevent 
the movement of persons in need 
from one jurisdiction to another in 
the hope of getting more favour- 
able social treatment. And these 
are not mere words, for Governor 
McGrath of Rhode Island did 
something about it. The Public 
Assistance Act of 1942 in Rhode 
Island abolished all requirements 
of residence as conditions of 
eligibility for assistance. 
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This is a real step forward. The 
effect of it, carried to its logical 
conclusion, is the same as the sug- 
gestion of the B.C. Division of 
The Canadian Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. More and more there is 
need to stress the point that a 
person’s need for social assistance 
and entitlement to it should be 
judged on the merits of the case 
rather than on any narrow techni- 
cal considerations as to whether or 
not the person belongs to a given 
plot of ground that has been set 


= aside and called a city, or a muni- 


cipality, or even a province of 
Canada. Rhode Island has pio- 
neered the way in putting into 
effect the first cash benefit system 
of Health Insurance on this con- 
tinent. It has given this second 
lead in divorcing its social as- 
sistance policies from _ residence 
restrictions. This is a lesson which 
can and should be copied by 
Canadian, as well as American ad- 
ministrative jurisdictions. Canada 
had better begin now if it wishes 
to avoid a critically dangerous 
situation in the post-war period. 


G.F.D. 
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Discharged, A Commentary on Civil Re-establishment of Veterans 
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An Introduction to Group Therapy. Slavson. 
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Hamilton 


The Hamilton Council continues 
its efforts to improve the housing 
situation. A brief was presented 
recently to the Board of Control, 
urging that an additional 500 war- 
time houses be requested from the 
Dominion Government, that a 
proportion of these be set aside 
for soldiers’ families, that every 
other possible means of providing 
housing accommodation be ex- 
plored, and that action be taken 
to set up a Housing and Town 
Planning Committee to commence 
an immediate study. 


A strong. recommendation was 
made to civic authorities support- 
ing the re-opening of the Bowman- 
ville Training School and the Galt 
Training School. A further recom- 
mendation urged that a woman 
Probation Officer be appointed for 
the Adult Court in Hamilton. 


Supervision of girls over sixteen 
has become an increasingly diffi- 
cult problem, and the Council has 
forwarded ‘a recommendation to 
the Budget Committee of the 
Community Fund that the Big 
Sister Association be provided with 
sufficient funds to extend its ser- 
vices to this age group. After study 
by an appropriate committee, the 
Council Executive is also recom- 
mending to the Community Fund 
that the Occupational Therapy 
Society become a member agency 
of the Fund. 





Councils of Social Agencies 
News Notes 


The Council has participated 
actively in the planning of a city- 
wide Recreational Conference and 
is represented on the Organizing 
Committee for a Community Re- 
creational Council to develop a 
community program. 

Committees have been set up to 
plan for a “Preparation for Mar- 
riage” course to be conducted in 
the fall, also a case work institute. 

A general meeting of the Coun- 
cil in June was addressed by Pro- 
fessor R. J. McCracken, M.A., 
B.D., on the subject, “Mother and 
Child in the Global War.” This 
address has been given to a num- 
ber of other groups, including the 
American Psychiatric Convention 
and the Provincial Children’s Aid 
Society Conference. 


Winnipeg 


The Winnipeg Council of Social 
Agencies has embarked on an ex- 
tensive program in an attempt to 
educate public opinion and or- 
ganize efforts to cope with the 
problem of venereal disease. Fol- 
lowing the recent visit to that city 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Donald Wil- 
liams, who is organizing a unified 
national venereal disease program 
for the three Services and the De- 
partment of Pensions and National 
Health, and working in close co- 
operation with the Provincial 
Health Departments, the Council 
has set up three committees “to 
assist in creating a civilian front 
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to combat venereal disease which 
is showing an alarming increase.” 
The three sections are organized 
under the subjects of health, wel- 
fare and moral, and legal. An ex- 
cellent group of people has been 
assembled to work on these com- 
mittees and conduct an interpre- 
tive campaign in the community, 
and real leadership is being shown 
by lay and professional health and 
welfare workers in that western 
city. 
Montreal 

To focus attention upon a long- 
standing housing crisis of alarming 
proportions with which Montreal 
social agencies have been dealing, 
and to try to get remedial action, 
the Council organized a_ public 
meeting which was held on June 
23rd at which eighty organizations 
were represented. 


A resolution was passed urging 
the Federal Government to under- 
take immediately a greatly ex- 
panded building program com- 
mensurate with the housing needs 
of workers engaged directly or in- 
directly in war production in the 
metropolitan area of Montreal. 
Telegrams were sent to Prime 
Minister King and Premier God- 
bout, and it is reported that the 
Montreal City Executive Com- 
mittee plans a delegation jointly 
with social agencies to Ottawa to 
press for action. 


Ottawa 


And is Ottawa _ housing-consci- 
ous! A library on the subject is 
being assembled by the Ottawa 
Council, in cooperation with others 
interested and this material will 
be made available to study groups 
in the city. 


The Advisory Committee of the 
Ottawa Housing Registry will sub- 
mit a brief to the Consumer 
Branch, Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board, outlining the appalling con- 
ditions under which families in 
Ottawa are forced to live, due to 
the housing shortage. 


Recently five members of the 
Eastern Ontario Branch, Canadian 
Association of Social Workers pre- 
sented to their members a panel 
discussion on Housing, which was 
favourably received. The discus- 
sion was later given to the Hous- 
ing Committee of the Public Af- 
fairs Council, who expressed the 
opinion that it should be broad- 
cast. 


A committee of the Ottawa 
Council has obtained the use of a 
camp at Britannia Beach, avail- 
able to Ottawa by _ twelve-cent 
street car fare, for business girls 
on holidays. Many girls employed 
in Ottawa who cannot afford to 
go far away for their vacation will 
thus be able to enjoy themselves 
at reasonable cost. 





To. National Council of Women of Canada at their fiftieth annual conference 
recently unanimously passed a resolution asking the Hotelkeepers’ Association 
of Canada to remove restrictions, written and unwritten, against the use of 
hotel dining rooms by Negroes. The restrictions were labelled “outdated, unjust 


and undemocratic.” 








From Australia comes word from 
Betty Govan, a Canadian who is 
the Director of the Board of Social 
Studies, University of Sydney. 


We have scarcely time to 
breathe here. Things are develop- 
ing so very rapidly that one has 
to run to keep up... You know, 
of course, that we are not yet a 
graduate school, but nine, possibly 
one or two more, of the class are, 
or will be, grads (we allow the 
students to start our course in 
the last year of their degree course) . 
We are very pleased. The group 
includes a Roman Catholic priest, 
a Church of England deaconess, a 
“senior student” of one of the 
University Colleges, the president 
of the student Christian Move- 
ment, a teacher, etc. Another priest 
and a couple of women who are in 
charge of hostels for half-caste 
children are also attending some 
of the lectures. They are going to 
be a very interesting group to 
teach. 


In addition we have another 
emergency course for Industrial 
Welfare students—the third, — 
eleven men and nine women... . 
We are also this year negotiating 
with a family welfare agency that 
the University should pay half the 
salary of one of the agency’s work- 
ers as a field supervisor. .. . There 
are other interesting developments. 
We have been told that the plans 
of the Housing Commission for the 
post-war period include the ap- 
pointment of house property man- 
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agers. There is also growing inter- 
est in the need for School social 
workers and in community centres. 
The Red Cross takes all the trained 
medical social workers we can give 
them, and various other fields are 
developing. . . . I think, however, 
that the biggest thrill of the mom- 
ent is the fact that in spite of 
present conditions we are going 
to have thirty-five students start 
in the first year. 


This is double last year’s regis- 
tration so we feel that our various 
efforts at publicity are having an 
effect. . . . There is growing agita- 
tion for a chair of Sociology which 
would simplify the whole organiza- 
tion of the school. We have actu- 
ally achieved a research worker 
this year. The Economics Depart- 
ment was very anxious to round 
out a study it is making with the 
“social aspects”. Their approach 
to us delighted us because the 
economists are a power in the land. 
So a research grant was given for 
a year to one of our students who 
worked under my supervision. The 
study is on the decentralization of 
industry. . . . My assistant, an 
American trained psychiatric 
worker, has been taken by the 
Public Service Board to do psy- 
chiatric work in one of the mental 
hospitals—the first appointment of 
its kind. . . . She will, we hope, 
still be available for some teaching 
and also for some practical work, 


so it is not a complete loss. 
* * * 
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From two Canadian Children’s 
Service Workers in Britain. 


Dental services have developed 
in an amazing way. There is a 
visiting dental nurse in this area 
who goes about unceasingly urging 
the parents to make use of the 
clinic. This fact might sound queer 
that people need to be urged to 
avail themselves of a state service 
but it is true. Preventive medicine 
has come along slowly here, and 
parents are often suspicious in 
their ignorance, or timorous as 
concerns their children, or imbued 
with what is often a reactionary 
sense of their rights as parents. . 
How would you like to combine 
with a social work investigation 
and interview a trip up into the 
Bell tower of an Eleventh century 
Norman church? I did... I am 
afraid I will have antique mania 
before I get through with this job. 
. . . We had our second meeting 
of the Social Workers Club of High 
Wycombe, of which I am chairman, 
as I mentioned before. Also, I was 
the speaker at this meeting—tried 
to give a short, concise picture of 
social work in Canada. They seem- 
ed very interested and a good 
many questions were asked, not 
all of which I could answer, but 
I did my best. 


* * * 


While in London I was lucky 
enough to be able to visit Anna 
Freud’s War-Time Nursery. I was 
simply thrilled. I have seen a few 
other War-Time Nurseries, and I 
am always haunted by the fact 
that so many small children are 
being deprived of a normal emo- 


tional development by the war. 
But Anna Freud’s Nursery gave 
you complete confidence, that here, 
at least, the children were having 
as normal an environment as pos- 
sible under existing conditions. 
The children seemed so much like 
children anywhere in their own 
homes that you were sure every- 
thing was all right. The place it- 
self is very unpretentious, but the 
children are well grouped in small 
units, and there is someone at the 
head of each unit with special 
training and understanding of 
children. In addition to the staff 
of specially trained people, there 
are some students. It gave you a 
tremendous lift to see what really 
could be done by experts to 
achieve a fairly normal emotional 
environment for children in a resi-. 
dential nursery. And it was won- 
derful to watch them with the 
children. If a timid child started 
to cry when the visitors came into 
the nursery he was picked up 
quietly and held and soon felt 
quite secure again. On the other 
hand, if a child crawled under a 
table and threatened to bump his 
head coming out because he was 
not stooping low enough, no one 
dashed to his rescue—although 
when he didn’t bump his head in 
the end, they were obviously 
pleased that he had learned how 
far down he must stoop to get out 
safely. At dinner the three and 
four year olds chose their own 
places, with no fuss, or quarreling, 
and served themselves from large 
dishes on the table, without mak- 
ing any mess, 


Anna Freud herself was a most 
charming person—very quiet with 
the children, but obviously well 
known by the three and four year 
olds. As we departed, one of the 
children in the garden sitting on 
the swing called, “Miss Freud, 
come and push me”—and of course 
she did. It was a tremendous thrill 
to meet her. I had expected that 
perhaps I might be disappointed, 
either in her, or the nursery, but 
both were beyond anything I had 
hoped for. One felt instinctively 
that here was a really great person. 


* * * 





From a Canadian working in 
Pennsylvania in a Children’s Aid 
Society. 

First of all, I must observe that 
when I arrived last October, after 
having been in the throes of a war 
situation in Canada for three 
years, I felt as if I had reverted, 
but this was only temporary and 
I find the recurring problems from 
fathers entering the armed services 
and mothers engaging in industry. 
This C.A.S. serves an area which 
is metropolitan, suburban and rich 
farming country. Families are 
moving from one section to an- 
other—really migrating to the in- 
dustrialized regions and depleting 
the rural territories. 

Surveys of the need for day 
nurseries and day care have been 
prepared and while there has ap- 
peared no urgent need at this time, 
the committee has an organization 


ready to take over an emergency 
on short notice. 

We have publicity about 
women’s contribution to the war 
effort through foster home care. 
Doesn’t it sound repetitious? 
Then there is much concern over 
threatened loss of the gains made 
in child labour legislation. 

With one day a week at the 
Pennsylvania School of Social 
Work, you may be sure much of 
my time is spent on skills and 
training for social work. In a 
recent lecture there, Dr. Frederick 
H. Allen, Director of the Philadel- 
phia Child Guidance Clinic, focus- 
sed this for me in our work with 
children. He considers that “we 
are reorientating our attitude to 
them. Whereas during the past 
two decades the child’s needs have 
been better understood and more 
discussed, we have been protec- 
tive of the child, and now is the 
time to quit talking about giving 
security in a world where we have 
so much uncertainty and danger. 
It is ours to help the child to 
participate with the abilities he 
has, and gain, out of experience, 
not as an adult but as a child, in 
this world which hasn’t much 
security”. This affirms a belief in 
the ‘sturdiness’ of the child which 
can well permeate our social work 
practices and child welfare pro- 
grams, so we might use responsibly 
and creatively the things which 
are a part of what the children 
have. 





July 1st, Old Age Pensions and Pensions for the blind in Ontario 
were increased 15%. Hon. Farquhar Oliver, Ontario Minister of Welfare, an- 
nounced that this increase is to be considered as a cost-of-living bonus. 
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Congratulations to Miss Elsie 
Lawson, Chief Reviewer, Depend- 
ents’ Board of Trustees, Ottawa, 
and to Miss Ruth Harvey, Con- 
sultant, Dependents’ Allowance 
Board, Ottawa. Miss Lawson and 
Miss Harvey were cited in the 
recent Honour List of the King 
as Members of the British Empire. 

* * * 

Mrs. Gladys Fulford, formerly 
of the Children’s Service Associa- 
tion of Montreal, joined the staff 
of the Dependents’ Board of Trus- 
tees, Ottawa, on June 15th. 


Miss Phyllis Burns succeeds 
Mrs. Fulford. 
* * * 


Miss Mina M. Barnes, formerly 
Head Worker at St. Christopher 
House, Toronto, has been ap- 
pointed Executive Director of 
Alexandra Neighbourhood House, 
Vancouver, B.C. She will take up 
her new duties October Ist. 

* * * 


Mrs. Irene McRae has been ap- 
pointed Executive Secretary of the 
Cornwall Family Service Bureau. 
She was previously with the Van- 
couver Children’s Aid Society. 

* * * 

Miss Adalina L. Mess, formerly 
Superintendent of the Children’s 
Aid Society in Victoria, is now 
Supervisor of Social Allowances 
and Mothers’ Allowances in the 
Department of the Provincial Sec- 
retary. 


Miss Rae Kirkendale succeeds 
Miss Mess. 


* * * 


About People 


Miss Kathleen Gorrie, formerly 
Executive at the Dale Community 
Centre, Hamilton, has been ap- 
pointed Head Worker at Gordon 
House, Vancouver. 

* * * 

Miss Maysie Roger, for more 
than two years Assistant Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Welfare 
Council of Toronto and District, 
has accepted the invitation of the 
London Council of Social Agencies 
to become its Executive Secretary. 
Miss Roger succeeds Mrs. Alice 
Harvey, who has returned to the 
United States, and will take up 
her duties about September Ist. 

* 


* * 

Montreal announces the appoint- 
ment of Mr. B. H. Brown, former- 
ly with the Montreal Boys’ Asso- 
ciation and the Hamilton Big 
Brothers, as its first truant officer 
under the new Compulsory School 
Attendance Act. 


* * * 


Corporal E. Hahamovitch, whose 
article appears in this issue, is a 
graduate of the Montreal School 
of Social Work and is on the staff 
of Lieut.-Colonel Donald Williams, 
in the Department of the Director- 
General of Medical Services, De- 


partment of National Defence. 
* * * 


Seven social workers, all mem- 
bers of the Canadian Association 
of Social Workers have been ap- 
pointed to the Royal Canadian 
Army Medical Corps with the 
rank of Lieutenants. The selection 
of these workers was made by the 








Canadian Association of Social 
Workers in conjunction with the 
Canadian Welfare Council, the 
National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene and the Eastern Canada 
Chapter of the American Associa- 
tion of Medical Social Workers at 
the request of the R.C.A.M.C. 
They will work with the psychi- 
atrists at reception centres, assist- 
ing them in the screening of suit- 
able recruits. 


Miss Irene Page, formerly with 
the Roman Catholic Children’s 
Aid Society, Windsor, has been 
assigned to Military District No. 
1, with headquarters at London. 
Miss Laurie Charleson, previously 
Superintendent of the Ontario 
Training School for Girls at 
Cobourg, goes to Military District 
No. 2, Toronto. Miss Lorraine 


Shortt, formerly with the City 
Social Service Department, Ot- 
tawa, will be stationed at M.D. 3, 
Kingston. Miss Gabrielle M. Patry, 
who has been with the Mental 
Hygiene Clinic, Ontario Hospital, 
Brockville, has been assigned to 
M.D. 4, Montreal. Miss Anna 
Lutack, previously on the staff of 
the Division of Child Welfare, 
Department of Health and Public 
Welfare, Winnipeg, remains in 
Winnipeg, headquarters of the 
tenth Military District. Miss Claire 
Saint John, prior to her appoint- 
ment was employed by the Pro- 
vincial Welfare Field Service, 
Penticton, B.C., will be stationed 
at Vancouver, headquarters of 
M.D. 11. Mrs. Marguerita F. Hen- 
derson, formerly with the Regina 
Welfare Bureau, remains at Re- 
gina, headquarters of M.D. 12. 





50 OUT OF 100 REJECTED BY ARMY 
M.. Ratston: One hundred men come up and fifty are rejected. Of those 


fifty, thirty-five are rejected on physical grounds and fifteen on the ground of 


mental or nervous disability. 


—Hansard, May 31, 1943, p. 3234. 





THE CREED OF NEW ZEALANDERS 


7. FIRST charge on a nation’s wealth should be for the care of the old, because 
they have worked in their earlier and fruitful years to make it possible for us to 
enjoy the standards we enjoy today; of the young because unless we care for 
them, the future will not be provided for; of the ailing because they cannot care 


for themselves. 


After making these provisions, those who render useful service are entitled 


to the full fruits of their labour. 


Our resources must be so organized as to insure the maximum production of 
useful goods and services and their availability to everybody, so that all may 
enjoy the highest possible standards of life—the greatest possible measure of 


security and leisure. 


Only collective planning will make the best of our resources and insure that 


human needs are satisfied to the utmost. 


36 


—Survey Graphic, May 1948. 
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HE Twentieth Century Fund 

has assigned to Mr. Stuart 

Chase the task of forecasting 

the post-war period in a series of 

six small books under the general 

title of When the War Ends. The 

first two of the series, The Road 

We are Traveling and Goals for 
America, are reviewed here. 


In The Road We are Traveling, 
Mr. Chase covers the years 1914 
to 1942, giving an analysis of basic 
social and economic trends. Some 
of these are technological advance, 
which reached a new high during 
this period, and has received great 
impetus during the present war; 
the flattening population curve; 
closing frontiers (no new physical 
worlds to be exploited), a growing 
interdependence between city and 
rural areas; unemployment on a 
world wide scale; the decline of 
investment opportunities; the de- 
cline of the free market; the entry 
of Government into business due 
depression and war; mechanized 
warfare, the development of na- 
tional self-sufficiency, propaganda 
on a national and international 
scale, and the growing domination 
of central Governments through- 
out the world. 


In order to chart a course for 
the post-war world, the author 
analyses the goals to be sought. He 
hears the voice of the people 
throughout the world demanding 
social security, and is of the 
opinion that in planning for the 
future the statesmen of all coun- 
tries must heed that call. Can the 
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democracies provide the goods and 
services which the people demand, 
and continue to be democracies? 
Mr. Chase believes they can, if 
they have the will to do so. He sets 
as standards for community sur- 
vival in the post-war world, ade- 
quate military protection, abolition 
of chronic unemployment, the 
establishment of minimum stan- 
dards of well-being for the national 
family and the holding of national 
resources at par. The author fore- 
casts a mixed economy with the 
Government planning for full em- 
ployment, but big business, little 
business and non-profit enterprises 
all having a place. The goal of all 
should be to fill the community’s 
needs. The depression and wars 
have taught us that we stand or 
fall as a total community. 


While these books are intended 
primarily for United States con- 
sumption, they have real meaning 
for Canadian readers as well. Those 
who read the books will find them 
thought provoking and stimulating 
and will look forward to the others 
in the series. Joy A. MAINES 


The Road We are Traveling, 1914-1942, 
by Stuart Chase. Twentieth Century 
Fund. 106 pp. Price $1. 


Goals for America. A Budget of Our Needs 
and Resources, by Stuart Chase. Twen- 
tieth Century Fund. 134 pp. Price $1. 


* * * 


LEARNING AND TEACHING IN THE 
Practice or Socran Work by 
Bertha Capen Reynolds should 
be in the personal library of 
every social worker whether he 











be director or field worker, group 
worker, case worker or com- 
munity leader. 


The wide scope of the book is 
realized not only in the headings 
of the five parts—A Point of View 
about Social Work—About Learn- 
ing an Art—Learning and Teach- 
ing in Groups— Supervision of 
Practice—Working through Others 
—but in the chapter headings such 
as—The Whole Person Learns— 
Interplay of Theory and Practice 
—A Variety of Learners—Nurture 
of Growth—A New Professional 
Self—Executive in New Relation- 
ships—Social Work Goes Back to 
the People. 


Like a thread running through 
the whole book is the emphasis on 
the “whole” whether it be the con- 
tent to be studied or whether it 
be the relationship between learner 
and teacher. The group leader is 
never entirely a teacher, and the 
group never entirely students. In 
the process of leading discussion, 
the leader too becomes a learner 
insofar as he realizes that he comes 
prepared to give something to the 
group “from a certain range of 
subject matter and skill” of his 
own, and that he must know some- 
thing of “the composite of life 
situations out of which the group 
is drawn”, and at the same time 
“see individuals in their differences 
as well as in their sharing of the 
common ground”. 

This note of the “whole” is 
struck in the first chapter when 
Miss Reynolds says “the point of 
view of this book is that we can 
now begin to discern a generic 





social work that is basic to all the 
forms in which it appears today, 
and that is not sharply divisible 
even into the categories of case 
work, group work, and community 
organization”. She then proceeds 
to ‘break down’ and ‘build up’ the 
knowledge, skills, techniques, 
understandings, that must be a 
part of this learning-teaching pro- 
cess whether carried on within a 
social organization or stemming 
out to the community at large. 


“Social work is a part of life, 
learning is also a part of life, and 
as living involves the whole per- 
son, so does learning.” Miss Reyn- 
olds reminds us that in order to 
help ourselves and others to grow 
in the practice of an art—social 
work—it is necessary to study the 
process of natural growth and co- 
operate with it. In a sense all par- 
ticipating “must grow together as 
a working team or none grow as 
they should”. Therefore, super- 
vision, for instance, is thwarted 
unless there is a sense of freedom 
to experiment, a spirit of eagerness 
to learn, and to help one another 
to learn. 


In dealing with the Executive 
in New Relationships, Miss Reyn- 
olds points out that while the 
executive may not be as expert in 
social work as members of the 
staff, it is most important that he 
be able to understand and use the 
services of all in relation to the 
whole. Members of the staff, on 
the other hand, should learn to 
appreciate the hard work and sen- 
sitive skills involved in maintain- 
ing a healthy working relationship 
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within the organization and ex- 
tending from it to the commun- 
ity. The fact that the work is well 
done, the staff is happy in the 
doing and “the best things are 
happening with, by and for people” 
is the good executive’s satisfaction 
and reward. 


This reciprocal quality in the 
teaching-learning processes of social 
work carries beyond the individual 
and organization to the people 
themselves—the community. Miss 
Reynolds reminds us that “social 
work has always been working 
through others, non-professional as 
well as professional’, and that to- 
day “social work is due to change 
to a broader meaning”. Then she 
defines it in national and _ inter- 
national terms. “Social work means 
whatever one does for one’s coun- 
try”. Social work means “whatever 
work one does for the whole— 
work of hand as well as brain, 
growing food as well as making 
weapons, nursing the sick, shelter- 
ing the homeless, mending broken 
families, and healing broken lives 
as well as bodies”. “Social work 
will develop greater skills undoubt- 
edly, not in the garden pool, as it 
might have wished, but in the rich 
soil and under the glowing sun of 
a new day for mankind”. 

An informative, readable, stimu- 
lating book. 

FRIEDA HELD. 


Learning and Teaching in the Practice of 
Social Work, by Bertha Capen Reynolds. 


Published by Farrar & Rhinehart, New York 
City. Price $2.50. 








In Quest or Foster PARENTS 


Miss Hutchinson has written a 
book which is of most timely inter- 
est to everyone in the child care 


field. 

All too often in the past home- 
finding has been taken for granted 
as a valuable but more or less 
incidental part of the child care 
program. It was realized that child 
placement depended on _ good 
homes but homefinding as such was 
frequently considered a minor skill 
based chiefly on good powers of 
observation. The war has brought 
very forcibly before us the fact 
that the homefinder occupies a key 
position in any child placement 
agency. Miss Hutchison shows us 
very clearly that the task of the 
homefinder is one that requires 
skill and understanding equal to, 
if not greater than that needed by 
other workers in the children’s 


field. 


In her book we see foster parents 
as individuals with desires and 
needs that the social worker has 
the power to satisfy or frustrate. 
We also see the social worker as a 
human being who is a good or poor 
homefinder insofar as she is able 
to remain objective and realistic 
in face of considerable pressure. To 
evaluate a foster home in relation 
to its potential value to a child, 
to refuse it and yet remain non- 
judgmental in one’s attitude, takes 
emotional maturity that many 
social workers do not possess. Miss 
Hutchinson sees the homefinder 
as a person with such maturity and 
is particularly helpful in her chap- 
ter on “Refusing Foster Parents” 





in which, as she points out, “to 
refuse with discrimination, tact, 
and acceptance requires no small 
ability . . . it is an opportunity 
to convert a heretofore disagree- 
able chore into a case work chal- 
lenge of no mean proportions.” 

A homefinder must do a good 
case work job in a limited period 
of time. “The crux of homefinding 
lies in the selection of normally 
gratified people.” The technique 
of that selection and the skills in- 
volved is the subject of the book, 
for, as the author says, “if the case 
worker could really know why 
foster parents want a child, they 
would have the key to understand- 
ing them, a basis for selecting them 
and later for working with them.” 

The evaluation of motives and 
relationships, the ability to see a 
family unit which is functioning 
with a fair degree of efficiency and 
then to foresee whether or not a 
child would fit into that unit is a 
long step past the observing of 
prospective foster homes and judg- 
ing them on a superficial basis of 
morals, comfort and cleanliness. 
In Quest of Foster Parents will help 
the homefinder to see implications 
in her job and will also give her 
courage and security in handling 
the problems of selection and re- 
fusal which continually face her. 


Much that Miss Hutchinson 
says is not new. In relating home- 
finding more closely, however, to 
the case work field, in giving home- 
finders a greater understanding of 
foster parents and their needs, and 
a deeper realization of the part 
they play as individuals and as re- 
presentatives of their agency, she 
has added an important contribu- 
tion to social work literature. 

MARGARET GRIFFITHS, Supervisor 


of Child Placing, Children’s Aid Society 
of Ottawa and Carleton County. 


In Quest of Foster Parents by Dorothy 
Hutchinson. Published by Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York City, 145 pp. 
Price $1.75. 


Hovustinc—EVERYONE’s PRoBLEM 


This attractively printed four- 
teen-page pamphlet is the work of 
the Committee on Public Welfare 
Services of the Montreal Branch, 
Canadian Association of Social 
Workers. While it deals primarily 
with Montreal’s housing problem, 
splendidly concise statements are 
made on Canadian legislation and 
public housing experience in other 
countries. The booklet concludes 
with the one, two, threes of both 
educational and political action, 
and there is a bibliography. 
Housing — Everyone’s Problem, published 

by Canadian Association of Social 


Workers, Montreal Branch, 1421 Atwater 
Avenue, Montreal, Quebec. Price 1d5c. 


. TROUSERS ONLY 


mR Wiiu1aAM Beveriwce told a Liberal party lunch-hour meeting in London 
that in being asked to report on social insurance and allied services he was not 
asked to design a complete suit—only the trousers. 

“T’ve designed the trousers,” he said, ‘“‘and my advice is that we’d better put 
them on at once so that with a free mind we can see about a coat as well, and 
other parts of our reconstruction wardrobe. 

“First things first—bread for all on condition of service, before cake for any- 


body. We all accept that.” 


—Financial Times, Montreal. 
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